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DISCOURSE. 


Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom. - Joe  xxviii,  28. 

These  words  are  introduced  by  the  patriarch  Job  with 
somewhat  unusual  solemnity.  The  twelfth  verse  of  the 
chapter  commences  with  an  inquiry  respecting’  the  value 
of  wisdom.  Every  thing  on  the  earth  above,  or  in  the 
deep  beneath,  is  evoked  to  utter  its  price.  All  confess 
themselves  not  only  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  it, 
but  also  unable,  by  any  form  of  language,  to  express  its 
worthiness.  If  wisdom  be  thus  invaluable,  whence  then 
cometh  it,  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding,  see¬ 
ing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close 
from  the  fowls  of  the  air?  The  answer  is,  God  under- 
standeth  the  way  thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the  place 
thereof.  For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
seeth  under  the  whole  heaven.  And  unto  man  he  said, 
Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord ,  that  is  wisdom ,  and  to  depart 
from  evil,  that  is  understanding. 

These  words,  under  the  splendid  drapery  of  oriental 
imagery,  convey  to  us  two  very  obvious  ideas.  The  first 
is,  that  to  love  and  obey  God  is  the  highest  wisdom  of 
man;  that  is,  that  he  can  employ  his  intellectual  powers 
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in  no  manner  so  wisely,  as  in  learning  what  is  the  will 
of  his  Creator.  The  second  idea  is,  that  a  right  temper 
of  heart  towards  God  is  the  true  source  of  all  wisdom 
ordinarily  so  called.  For  since  all  that  exists  is  the 
work  of  God,  and  exists  just  as  he  wills,  the  more  inti¬ 
mate  our  acquaintance  with  the  author,  the  more  readily 
shall  we  understand  those  works,  which  are  nothing  else 
than  manifestations  of  his  character,  to  us  the  creatures 
of  his  power,  who  dwell  upon  his  footstool. 

As  the  latter  of  these  ideas  is  more  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  make  it  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  following  discourse.  Or,  that  I  may  express 
my  design  with  somewhat  greater  definiteness,  it  is 
my  intention  to  attempt,  in  some  particulars,  to  illustrate 
the  dependence  of  science  upon  revealed  religion . 

By  Science,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be  applied 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  man. 

By  Religion,  I  mean  a  temper  of  heart  to  obey  the 
moral  laws  of  God,  specially  as  they  are  revealed  to  us 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  dependence  of  Science  upon  Religion,  as  thus 
understood,  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  from  two 
considerations. 

I.  From  the  consideration  of  man  as  an  individual. 

II.  From  the  consideration  of  man  as  a  society. 

First.  From  the  consideration  of  Man  as  an  Individual. 

Under  this  head,  I  remark  1st.  Religion  cultivates 
the  spirit  best  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

It  has  already  been  frequently  remarked  that  the 
progress  of  Science  has  been  vastly  more  rapid  at  some 
periods  than  at  others.  For  instance,  every  one  knows 
that  valuable  discovery  may  be  said  almost  to  have  com¬ 
menced  with  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon.  And  still  more, 
it  has  advanced  with  accelerated  rapidity,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  views  have  been  more  fully  developed,  and 
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specially  as  his  principles  have  exerted  a  wider  control* 
But  while  there  has  been  this  difference  in  the  results  of 
the  labors  of  the  human  intellect,  it  is  obvious  that  intel¬ 
lect  itself  has  been  always  the  same,  and  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  around  it  has  remained,  from  the  beginning,  un¬ 
changed.  Nor  can  we  say  that  mind,  during  the  periods 
in  which  it  has  been  most  unsuccessful,  has  been  most 
idle.  The  human  intellect  has  rarely  wrought  more 
intensely,  than  during  those  periods  in  which  it  labored 
most  signally  in  vain.  The  difference  of  result,  then,  is 
to  be  sought  for,  neither  in  the  universe  without  nor  in 
the  mind  within,  nor  yet  in  the  amount  of  effort  wffffch 
is  at  different  periods  put  forth  by  the  one,  to  understand 
the  other;  but  in  something  anterior  to  them  all;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  temper  of  mind  which  man  brings  to  the 
study  of  nature.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  always,  of 
late,  hear  this  change  ascribed  to  the  different  degrees, 
in  which  the  philosophical  spirit  has  been  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  men  of  different  ages.  This 
philosophical  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  this  child¬ 
like  spirit,  teaches  us  to  commence  all  our  investiga¬ 
tions  with  the  confession  of  our  utter  ignorance  ;  to 
prosecute  them  with  the  confession  that  this  ignorance 
still  remains,  wherever  it  has  not  been  dispelled  by  actu¬ 
al  observation;  and  to  derive  advantages  from  the  laws 
which  we  have  discovered,  not  by  a  fruitless  wish  to 
bend  them  to  our  purposes,  but  by  a  scrupulous  desire 
to  conform  our  purposes  to  them.* 

Now  it  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any 
candid  observer  that  this  very  temper  of  mind,  which, 
when  our  relations  to  the  created  universe  are  consider- 

*  It  was  not  until  the  author  had  made  such  progress  in  his  present  discourse 
that  an  alteration  of  his  plan  was  impossible,  that  he  discovered  the  similarity  be¬ 
tween  several  parts  of  the  first  head  and  some  remarks  which  he  has  already 
published.  To  select  a  new  subject  was  rendered  by  his  other  engagements  impos¬ 
sible.  He  was  therefore  left  to  the  alternative  of  either  doing  nothing,  or  of  doing 
that  which  seemed  to  require  this  apology. 
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cd,  is  termed  the  philosophical  spirit,  is,  when  our  re¬ 
lations  to  God  are  considered,  nothing  else  than  the 
religious  spirit.  In  reference  to  the  former,  Lord  Bacon 
uttered  his  celebrated  apothegm  u  Homo,  natures  minis¬ 
ter  ct  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de 
natures  ordine  re  vel  mente  observaverit ;  nec  amplius 
scit  aut  potest.”  “Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of 
nature,  can  accomplish  or  can  understand  only  just  in  so 
far  as  he  has  observed  or  contemplated  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture.  Beyond  this  he  has  neither  knowledge  nor  pow¬ 
er.”  In  other  words,  our  only  business  in  Science,  is 
to  understand  and  obey  the  laws  to  which  the  Creator 
has  subjected  the  physical  universe,  as  in  Religion  our 
only  business  is  to  understand  and  obey  the  laws  to 
which  He  has  subjected  the  moral  universe.  In  both 
cases,  our  progress  will  be  in  proportion  to  our  attain¬ 
ments  in  that  humility  which  our  condition  as  ignorant 
and  dependent  creatures  manifestly  demands.  The  spir¬ 
it,  in  both  cases,  is  one  and  the  same;  it  differs  only  as 
it  is  called  into  exercise  by  different  objects  of  contem¬ 
plation.  And  thus,  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  philosophic  spirit  of  the  school  of  Bacon  lauded  as 
though  it  were  a  new  conception,  which  then  first  burst 
upon  the  human  mind,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
as  old  at  least  as  David  and  Solomon  and  Job  ;  that  it  is 
fully  developed  in  the  inspired  evangelists  ;  and  that  the 
merit  of  those  who  turned  philosophers 'away  from  the 
pursuit  of  trifles  to  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  con¬ 
sists  merely  in  extending  to  the  study  of  physics  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  for  ages  taught  us  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  morals.  And  thus  is  it  at  once  ob¬ 
vious,  not  only  that  the  cultivation  of  this  spirit  in  one 
department  of  human  knowledge  must  spread  its  benign 
influence  over  every  other  department,  but  also  that 
that  very  idea  which  has  wrought  out  our  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages, 
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had  been  written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  in  the  olden  time, 
on  the  pages  of  revelation.  So  true  is  it,  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Almighty  which  giveth  us  understand¬ 
ing. 

2.  I  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  Religion  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  many  of  the  elements  by  which  dis¬ 
covery  is  facilitated.  It  will  be  sufficient,  on  this  topic, 
to  suggest  two  considerations. 

1.  Religion  makes  us  directly  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  works  of  an 
intelligent  and  moral  agent,  must  always  be  the  bodying 
forth,  in  visible  and  tangible  language,  of  his  original  and 
individual  character.  Hence,  in  estimating  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  man,  we  examine  and  classify  the  acts  of  his 
life,  and  the  result  of  this  classification  we  declare  to 
be  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  Or  we  sometimes 
reverse  the  process.  Having  previously  ascertained  the 
character  of  a  man,  we  apply  this  knowledge,  thus  as¬ 
certained,  to  the  explanation  of  some  portion  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  which,  without  such  a  clue,  might  seem  enigmat¬ 
ical.  Thus,  interpreters  rely  much  on  what  they  call  the 
historical  sense,  that  is,  that  meaning  of  a  passage  which 
is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  an 
author,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  lived. 
Who  does  not  see  how  much  light  would  be  thrown  up¬ 
on  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  if  there  were  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  among  the  rubbish  of  some  old  library,  or  in  the 
tomb  of  some  contemporary  Egyptian,  a  minute  and  au¬ 
thentic  biography  of  Homer,  or  still  more,  a  full  and  co¬ 
pious  narrative  of  his  personal  history  with  an  analysis 
of  his  poems  written  by  the  author  himself !  What  a 
mighty  revolution  would  such  a  discovery  effect  in  the 
republic  of  letters  !  How  many  a  voluminous  commenta¬ 
tor,  now  culminating  in  the  zenith  of  exegetical  glory, 
would  descend  quietly  below  the  horizon  !  How  many  a 
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learned  Theban,  in  sorrow  if  not  in  anger,  would  bid  a 
mournful  adieu  to  the  results  of  a  life  of  profound  and  sa¬ 
gacious  research!  The  whole  work  of  interpretation 
would  be  to  be  gone  over  again,  and  a  new  form  of 
knowledge  would  be  established  on  the  basis  of  un¬ 
changeable  truth. 

Now  no  one  will  doubt  that  this  material  universe,  in 
all  its  laws  and  in  all  its  relations,  is  as  truly  an  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  character  of  God,  as  the  Iliad  is  of  the 
character  of  Homer.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  author  of  the  one  would  assist  us  to  interpret  his 
meaning,  the  same  must  be  at  least  as  true  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  character  of  the  other.  But  how  much  more 
we  need  this  knowledge,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
can  be  estimated  only  by  him  who  is  able  to  measure 
that  distance  which  intervenes  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator.  Homer  belongs  to  the  same  race  with 
ourselves.  His  passions  and  his  understanding,  his  de¬ 
signs  and  his  means  of  accomplishment  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  common  to  the  meanest  man  among  us.  But 
Deity  stands  without  analogies  in  the  universe  which 
he  has  created.  To  Him,  there  is  nothing  either  similar 
or  second.  u  Who,  by  searching,  can  find  out  God;  yea, 
who  hath  found  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?  ” 

How  much  we  need  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
God,  in  order  to  interpret  his  works,  is  then  evident. 
And  how  much  such  a  knowledge,  properly  applied, 
would  facilitate  discovery,  needs  no  illustration.  Now, 
this  knowledge  of  his  character  is  contained  in  his  writ¬ 
ten  revelation.  We  there  have  his  attributes,  his  natu¬ 
ral  and  moral  perfections,  and  the  principles  of  his 
government,  delineated  by  his  own  hand  for  our  special 
instruction,  and  adapted  by  himself  to  our  feeble  and 
limited  capacities.  I  ask  then,  does  not  reason  teach  us 
that  the  study  of  the  works  of  God  should  first  com¬ 
mence  with  the  study  of  the  character  of  God  himself? 
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And  may  we  not  anticipate,  that,  when  this  shall  have 
been  done,  as  great  a  change  will  take  place  in  the 
progress  of  science  as  we  supposed  above  in  the  progress 
of  interpretation,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
author  of  the  Iliad. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  character  of  God  may  be 
known  by  the  works  of  nature.  I  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  the  surest  test  of  what  may  be  is  to  ascertain 
what  for  six  thousand  years  has  been.  Look  over  those 
portions  of  the  world  which  have  been  left  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  light  of  nature,  number  their  gods,  and 
repeat  their  histories,  and  then  tell  me  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  light  of  nature.  I  answer,  secondly, 
granted  that  possibly  the  character  and  works  of  God 
may  be  known,  in  some  manner,  by  the  light  of  nature. 
And  so  it  might  be  possible,  by  observing  the  changes  of 
color,  and  the  movements  of  shadows,  to  determine  the 
nature  of  light,  and  conceive  of  the  path  of  the  sun  in 
the  heavens.  But  would  this  be  a  reason,  why  a  man, 
not  demented,  should  refuse  to  look  at  the  sun  ?  Would 
he  be  more  of  a  philosopher,  because,  by  a  lifetime  of 
subtle  and  mysterious  calculation,  he  at  last  was  able 
barely  to  guess  at,  what  you,  and  I,  and  every  other 
common  man,  might  know  in  an  instant,  by  merely  lift¬ 
ing  up  our  eyes? 

And,  secondly,  not  only  does  revelation  reveal  the 
character  of  God ;  it  presents  us  with  authenticated 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  that  character  is  dis¬ 
played.  The  Old  Testament  contains  a  history  of  his 
dealings  with  men  as  nations;  and  the  New  Testament 
a  developement  of  his  plan  for  accomplishing  the  moral 
reformation  of  our  race,  by  means  of  a  remedial  dispen¬ 
sation.  How  much  one  such  specimen  of  his  works, 
given  under  his  own  authority,  would  tend  to  elucidate 
the  rest,  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  Every  one  knows 
how  much  assistance  a  critic  derives  in  illustrating  a 
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new  work  of  an  author,  from  the  analogies  of  a  former 
work  already  understood.  I  grant  that  these  analogies 
arc  most  useful  in  moral  science,  in  legislation,  and  in 
all  those  departments  of  human  knowledge  of  which  the 
direct  object  is  to  render  mankind  better.  But  it  is  at 
the  same  time  to  be  remembered,  that  moral  science  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  science,  and  that  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show,  its  progress  limits  the  progress 
of  every  other.  We  must  also  remember  that  there  is  a 
moral  tinge,  an  harmonious  keeping,  which  pervades  the 
works  of  every  artist,  and  that  he  who  has  once  become 
familiar  with  the  style  of  an  author,  in  one  line  of  exe¬ 
cution,  much  more  readily  understands  his  meaning  in 
every  other.  And,  lastly,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  distinguishing  elements  of  the  character  of  Deity 
are  moral  elements,  that  in  general  every  thing  else  is 
made  for  the  sake  of  developing  moral  character  in  him¬ 
self  or  his  accountable  creatures,  and  that  specially 
every  thing  is  made  to  bear  its  part  in  showing  forth  the 
glory  and  excellence  of  that  plan  of  man’s  redemption, 
which  it  is  the  great  business  of  revelation  to  unfold. 
He  who  will  attentively  consider  these  things,  is  at 
liberty  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  it  be,  as  many  sup¬ 
pose,  the  perfection  of  wisdom  to  attempt  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  physical  universe  while  our  eyes  are  shut 
upon  the  parallel  but  infinitely  more  glorious  moral  uni¬ 
verse  which  God  has  himself  revealed  to  us,  and  of  which 
he  has  himself  condescended  to  become  the  interpreter. 

3.  I  remark,  in  the  third  place,  religion  fosters  the 
love  of  truth,  by  imparting  to  every  discovery  additional 
and  intense  interest. 

The  effect  of  the  ancient  mythology,  upon  the  taste  of 
the  classic  heathen,  has  been  often  remarked.  We  have 
been  frequently  reminded,  how  strongly  the  love  of 
beauty  must  have  been  excited,  in  those  days,  when 
every  grove  and  every  fountain  were  the  consecrated 
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abode  of  nymphs,  and  graces,  and  when  every  mountain 
and  every  river  acknowledged  the  presence  of  its  tute¬ 
lary  deity.  And  not  only  has  the  fact  been  remarked, 
but  it  has  been  made  indirectly  a  cause  of  lamentation, 
that,  at  the  present  day,  all  this  graceful  machinery  has 
been  rebuked  away  by  the  more  awful  presence  of  a 
sublimer  theology. 

Now,  as  to  the  fact  in  this  case,  we  have  no  desire  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  poets,  a  race  proverbially  irrita¬ 
ble  on  questions  affecting  the  principles  of  their  art. 
Yet,  even  here,  we  might  venture  to  ask,  whether  even 
taste  have  lost  any  thing,  by  exchanging  the  notion  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  and  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  Jupiter 

and  Mercury,  for  the  all-pervading  presence  of  Him,  of 

* 

whom  all  the  forms  of  beauty  that  exist  are  nothing  but 
the  dim  and  shadowy  emblems.  Or  we  might  appeal  to 
fact,  and  ask,  whether  either  the  loveliness  or  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  nature  has  suffered  for  the  want  of  heathen  my¬ 
thology,  when  wakened  into  life  by  the  lyre  of  the  He¬ 
brew  poets.  Or,  to  come  to  a  still  more  recent  instance, 
we  would  ask  whether  the  allusions  to  this  very  heathen 
mythology  have  not  given  a  shade  of  earthly  awkward¬ 
ness  to  the  otherwise  unearthly  sublimity  of  the  Para¬ 
dise  Lost. 

I  repeat,  however,  that,  as  to  the  question  of  fact,  I 
will  not  dispute  with  the  poets.  I  have  only  here  to  do 
with  their  lamentation.  Were  it  the  fact  that  this  wide 
universe,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  loveliness,  its  wisdom 
and  its  benevolence,  were  created  for  nothing  else  than 
to  furnish  themes  for  odes  or  materials  for  imagery, 
there  would  be  reason  for  sorrow  at  the  annihilation  of 
any  thing  which  seemed  so  essential  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  its  existence.  But  if  it  be  designed  for  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  if  all  the  things  that  are,  form  one  vast  vol¬ 
ume  in  which  are  written  on  every  page,  in  living  char¬ 
acters,  the  perfections  of  the  Creator  ;  if  these  outward 


forms,  so  interesting  from  their  loveliness,  arc  merely 
the  external  signs  hung  out  to  attract  our  attention  to 
the  wonders  of  their  internal  structure,  their  complicated 
relations,  and  the  glorious  lessons  of  generalization  which 
those  relations  teach,  then,  surely,  supposing  taste  has 
lost  something  by  the  absence  of  mythology,  man  has 
gained  more  by  the  presence  of  religion.  And  jret  more, 
if  the  conception  of  nymphs  and  satyrs  gave  an  impulse 
to  classic  taste,  the  conviction  of  an  every  where  pres¬ 
ent  Deity,  our  Father  and  our  God,  whose  character  is 
traced,  and  whose  glories  are  unfolded  to  his  intelligent 
universe,  by  every  development  of  the  works  of  his 
hand,  must  kindle  to  devout  enthusiasm,  and  sustain  in 
unwearied  effort,  and  stimulate  to  untameable  daring, 
the  humble,  far  searching,  heaven-taught  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
ian  philosophy. 

All  this  however,  as  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said,  refers 
only  to  the  effect  of  religion  on  the  study  of  physical 
science  properly  so  called;  or  the  knowledge  of  those 
laws  which  address  themselves  to  our  senses.  I  grant 
it.  It  does  in  strictness  refer  only  to  physical  science 
and  to  the  lesson  which  physical  science  teaches,  that 
there  is  a  God  omniscient,  omnipotent,  all  benevolent 
and  all  glorious.  But  if  we  will  reflect  a  little  more,  we 
shall  find  that  the  impulse  which  Christianity  gives  to 
the  spirit  of  investigation  does  not  stop  here. 

The  testimony  of  science  to  religion  bears  principally 
upon  the  two  questions,  first,  is  there  an  all-wise  and  be¬ 
nevolent  Creator  ;  and  secondly,  is  that  Creator  the  God 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  the  first  of  these,  as  we  have  re¬ 
marked,  physical  science  bears  ample  testimony.  The  se¬ 
cond  depends  upon  the  science  of  evidence;  and  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  moral  laws  of  the  Bible 
are  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  Now,  while  physi¬ 
cal  science  bears  upon  the  first  of  these  questions,  there 
is  not  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  not  physical, 
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that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  second.  The  whole 
science  of  mental  philosophy  ;  the  extended  science  of 
ethics,  involving  moral,  civil  and  international  law,  and 
political  economy  ;  every  development  of  human  char¬ 
acter,  under  all  the  varieties  of  condition,  of  nation,  gov¬ 
ernment,  religion,  or  knowledge,  in  which  man  has  ever 
existed,  all  have  direct  reference  to  the  truths  of  revela¬ 
tion.  For  if  the  facts  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  laws  of  evidence,  as  the  progress  of 
mental  philosophy  developes  more  and  more  clearly  the 
laws  of  evidence,  the  more  universally  must  the  truth  of 
those  facts  be  acknowledged;  and  if  the  Bible  contains 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  every  moral  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  man,  whether  individual  or  social, 
will  be  found,  either  by  its  success  or  its  failure,  to  bear 
its  attestation  to  their  truth. 

The  Christian  philosopher,  therefore,  looks  forward  to 
the  progress  of  every  science,  with  a  pleasure,  and  he 
labors  for  its  advancement,  with  an  enthusiasm,  to  which 
another  man  must  be,  in  many  respects,  a  stranger.  In 
every  new  discovery;  in  the  subjection  of  every  addition¬ 
al  law  to  the  service  of  man;  in  the  elucidation  of  every 
new  intellectual  or  moral  phenomenon,  he  rejoices  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  source  of  happiness  to  his  kind;  he  ex¬ 
ults  in  a  new  illustration  of  the  attributes  of  his  Father 
who  is  in  Heaven;  and  he  lifts  up  his  heart  in  adoring 
thankfulness  for  another  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
that  record  on  which  he  rests  his  eternal  salvation.  In 
every  step  of  the  progress  of  truth,  he  beholds  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  prophecy,  and  an  approximation  to  that  era, 
when  every  science,  occupying  its  true  position,  shall 
pour  its  concentrated  light  upon  that  greatest  of  all 
truths,  u  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  God;  ”  when  a  regenera¬ 
ted  universe  shall  arise  from  the  ruins  of  the  apostacy; 
and  when  every  creature  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  and  those  that  are  in  the  sea,  and 
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all  that  are  in  them,  shall  unite  in  the  anthem  of  blessing*, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  unto  him  that  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
ever. 

IV.  The  benevolence  of  the  Christian  Religion  is 
favorable  to  the  advancement  of  Science. 

The  theory  of  the  Christian  Religion  is  a  theory 
of  the  widest  conceivable  benevolence.  Its  simple  pre¬ 
cept  is  love.  Within  the  arms  of  its  charity  it  encircles 
every  human  being  upon  earth;  the  bond  and  the  free, 
the  wise  and  the  unwise,  the  powerful  and  the  defence¬ 
less,  the  stranger,  the  injurious,  nay,  the  hereditary  and 
irreconcilable  enemy. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  commands  us,  on  pain  of  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  our  common  Father  in  Heaven,  to  seek  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  sensitive  beings  in  what  form  soever  that  happi¬ 
ness  can  be  secured.  Its  first  care,  as  is  meet,  is  for  the 
moral  miseries  of  man,  since  from  them  all  others  emanate. 
But  it  commands  us  equally  to  minister  to  the  physical 
and  intellectual  wants  of  our  brethren,  so  that  by  its 
means,  in  the  fullest  possible  sense,  man  may  enjoy  all 
that  amount  of  happiness  of  which  the  Creator  hath 
rendered  him  susceptible. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  religion,  and  the  fact  agreeth 
thereunto.  Every  one  knows,  that  from  the  mission  of 
Christ  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  social  history  of 
man.  Forms  of  benevolence  have  since  arisen  which 
were  before  unknown.  Since  that  time,  society,  wherev¬ 
er  pure,  simple  Christianity  has  been  promulgated, 
has  advanced,  where  under  every  other  influence  its 
course  had  before  been  retrograde.  And  no  one  will  de¬ 
ny,  that  just  in  proportion  as  men  have  yielded  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  the 
rapidity  of  our  social  progress. 

My  design,  however,  leads  me  to  speak  exclusively  of 
the  relation  which  Christianity  has  sustained  to  the  cause 
of  learning  and  of  science. 
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If  we  tarn  to  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  one  of 
the  first  efforts  of  the  early  Christians  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  theological  schools.  Although  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  whether  these  schools  were,  in  the  end,  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  cause  of  religion  itself,  yet  it  will  hardly,  we 
presume,  be  questioned  that  they  embodied  a  greater 
amount  of  learning,  and  cultivated  a  wider  extent  of 
science  than  any  institutions  of  their  time  ;  nay  that 
merely  as  schools  of  instruction  they  surpassed  any  in¬ 
stitutions  that  the  world  had  yet  seen.  At  a  later  day, 
when  monasteries  were  erected,  their  object,  next  in 
importance  after  that  of  religious  seclusion,  was  both  the 
cultivation  of  learning  and  the  instruction  of  youth.  And 
when  these  houses  departed  from  their  original  inten¬ 
tion,  and  became  the  shame  of  Christendom,  still  there 
lingered  around  them  whatever  yet  remained  of  the 
learning  of  the  past.  They  still  retained  the  written 
wealth  of  the  world  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  their 
mummery,  afforded  to  those  who  wished  to  retire  from 
the  agitated  turmoil  of  a  barbarous  age,  a  place  of  shelter 
and  seclusion.  Thus  the  flickering  and  almost  extin¬ 
guished  light  of  science  was  kept  alive,  until  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  a  better  day.  And  even  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
vital  spark  of  piety  had  departed,  and  the  inanimate  form 
of  Christianity  was  discovered  by  the  Reformation,  she 
was  found  with  maternal  solicitude  clasping  to  her  life¬ 
less  bosom  this  first-born  offspring  of  her  fondest  affec¬ 
tion.* 

*  If  it  be  demanded  by  what  cause  it  happened,  that  a  few  sparks  of  ancient 
learning  survived  throughout  this  long  winter,  we  can  only  ascribe  their  preserva¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Religion  alone  made  a  bridge  across,  as 
it  were,  the  chaos  and  has  linked  together  the  two  periods  of  ancient  and  modern 
civilization.  Without  this  connecting  principle,  Europe  might  indeed  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  genius  of  recent  times  needed  not  to  be  in¬ 
vigorated  by  the  imitation  of  antiquity.  But  the  memory  of  Greece  and  Some 
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At  the  Reformation,  Christianity  arose  from  the  dead, 
and  appeared  once  more  in  her  true  character,  a  messen¬ 
ger  from  Heaven  to  bless  and  to  humanize  mankind.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  wisdom  from  the  past,  she  sought  no  longer 
the  education  of  one  class  but  of  all  classes.  Availing 
herself  of  the  power  which  the  press  had  just  placed  in 
her  hands,  she  scattered  knowledge,  broadcast,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  society.  Of  the  result,  why  should  I 
speak  in  this  place  ?  Universities  were  created  and  re¬ 
formed,  wherever  her  influence  was  felt,  and  it  was  felt, 
directly  or  indirectly,  throughout  Christendom.  Schools 
and  the  means  of  common  education  became  now  uni¬ 
versal,  a  new  and  irresistible  impulse  was  given  to  civil 
liberty;  and  science,  properly  so  called,  became  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  our  earth.  Such  are  some  of  the  results  of 
the  Reformation.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  these  results 
of  the  Reformation  are  all  the  results  of  the  piety  of  the 
Reformation.  But  no  where  has  the  true  influence  of 
religion  upon  science  been  more  obvious  than  in  our  own 
country.  The  Puritans,  a  title  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
of  moral  nobility,  left  all  the  endearments  of  home  for  a 
purely  religious  cause.  But  no  sooner  had  they  set  foot 
on  these  inhospitable  shores,  than  it  was  seen,  that  next 
to  the  love  of  piety  their  strongest  passion  was  the  love 
of  knowledge.  Among  their  first  enactments  were  those 
for  universal  education,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was 
the  establishment  of  a  university,  a  university  whose 
armorial  bearing  was  and  still  is,  Christo  et  Ecclesise, 
u  For  Christ  and  the  Church .”  The  records  of  the  human 
race  furnish  no  parallel  example  of  so  pure,  so  disinter¬ 
ested  and  so  devoted  a  love  of  letters. 

And  if  we  examine  the  literary  condition  of  our  country, 

would  have  been  feebly  preserved  by  tradition,  and  the  monuments  of  those  nations 
might  have  excited  on  the  return  of  civilization,  that  vague  sentiment  of  speculation 
and  wonder,  with  which  men  now  contemplate  Persepolis  and  the  Pyramids. 

Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap.  0  part  1. 
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at  the  present  moment,  we  learn  the  same  lesson,  though 
it  can  never  again  be  inculcated  with  the  same  moral 
sublimity.  Our  country,  in  all  its  older  settlements,  is 
well  supplied  with  colleges  and  universities,  of  course, 
when  compared  with  those  in  older  countries,  in  an  in¬ 
cipient  state.  But,  I  ask,  by  whom  were  these  institu¬ 
tions  founded,  and  endowed,  by  legislative  or  by  individu¬ 
al  benevolence  ?  The  answer  is,  almost  universally,  by 
individual  benevolence.  And  whence  came  that  individu¬ 
al  benevolence  ?  The  answer  is  equally  obvious,  it  came 
from  the  religious.  The  legislatures  of  this  country  have 
never  done  for  even  professional  education  one  tithe  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  various  denominations  of 
Christians  among  us.  In  many  cases,  the  State  has  done 
nothing ;  at  best  it  has  generally  done  but  little,  and  I 
fear  it  is  too  true  that  even  that  little  has  been  done  bad¬ 
ly.  The  colleges  in  this  country  are,  in  truth,  almost 
strictly  the  property  of  the  religious  sects.  You  may 
judge,  then,  how  decent  as  well  as  how  modest  is  the 
intimation,  not  always  too  courteously  given,  that  relig¬ 
ious  men  ought  not  to  busy  themselves  quite  so  much  in 
the  management  of  institutions  of  learning. 

To  this  institution,  these  remarks  all  apply  with  pecu¬ 
liar  force.  It  was  founded  by  a  denomination  of  Christ¬ 
ians,  at  that  time  small,  and,  as  they  at  least  supposed, 
almost  every  where  oppressed.  They  endowed  it,  al¬ 
most  exclusively,  by  their  own  funds.  And  yet,  to  their 
honor  be  it  spoken,  they  established  it  upon  as  liberal 
principles  as  any  institution  on  earth.  By  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  individual  Christian  liberality,  have  its  means,  from 
time  to  time,  been  extended.  And,  while  a  regard  to 
the  modesty  of  virtue  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more, 
yet  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  gratitude  will  not  allow 
me  to  say  less,  than  that  a  desire  to  advance  the  glory  of 
God,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  man,  has  reared 
this  noble  edifice  and  thus  given  occasion  to  our  assem- 
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bling  together  to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
God. 

II.  I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  illustrate  the 
dependence  of  science  upon  religion,  from  the  consideration 
of  man  as  a  society. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well 
to  remark,  at  the  commencement,  that  I  here  wish  to 
distinguish  the  term  science,  properly  so  called,  from 
two  others  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded. 

1.  I  would  distinguish  science  from  literature.  The 
excitation  of  human  passion  is  common  to  all  ages  and 
all  periods  of  society.  To  give  utterance  to  passion  by 
language  is  as  natural  as  to  feel  its  emotions.  When¬ 
ever  this  utterance  proceeds  from  a  heart  exquisitely 
sensitive,  or  is  expressed  in  language  specially  true  to 
the  sentiments  which  it  embodies,  it  finds  a  response  in 
every  bosom,  and  is  thus,  either  by  a  written  language 
or  by  traditionary  recollection,  widely  diffused  and  not 
unfrequently  permanently  preserved.  Such  is  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  Lyric  poetry,  one  of  the  first  and  most  universal 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  And  hence,  according  to  the 
character  and  habits,  the  climate  and  religion  of  the 
age,  it  will  be  found  to  be  amatory  or  martial,  elegiac  or 
devotional.  The  same  remark  will,  in  substance,  apply 
to  Epic  as  well  as  to  Lyric  poetry. 

2.  I  would  distinguish  science  from  those  arts  of  which 
the  design  is  to  bestow  upon  man  power  over  man. 
These  will  be  cultivated,  whenever  opportunities  are 
offered  for  developing  the  love  of  power,  either  in  na¬ 
tions  or  individuals.  Of  these  arts  the  most  important 
are,  those  of  war  and  eloquence.  We  frequently  find 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  oratory  among  the  rudest 
nations;  and  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians  in 
a  former  age,  illustrate  how  much  savage  may  surpass 
civilized  men  in  the  arts  of  human  destruction.  Either 
of  these  arts  may  move  the  centre  of  power  along  the 
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surface  of  the  horizontal  plane,  but  neither  of  them  has 
any  tendency  to  give  to  the  social  mass  a  single  hair’s 
breadth  of  elevation. 

3.  By  science,  in  distinction  from  both  of  these,  I  mean 
that  knowledge  of  the  universe  which  gives  to  man  vic¬ 
tory  over  nature  herself,  and  enables  him  to  subject  her 
laws  to  the  purposes  of  human  happiness.  I  use  the 
term  “  subject  the  laws  of  nature  to  man,”  in  conformity 
with  the  language  of  philosophers,  and  not  because  it 
expresses  exactly  the  truth.  By  science,  we  learn  in 
reality,  not  to  subject  the  laws  of  nature  to  man,  but  to 
subject  man  to  the  laws  of  nature.  When  he  has  learn¬ 
ed  implicitly  to  obey  them,  then  and  not  till  then,  does 
he  derive  that  happiness  from  the  surrounding  universe 
which  it  was  designed  by  his  Creator  to  confer. 

Now,  of  science  thus  understood,  I  remark,  first — 

It  can  exist  only  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and 
it  can  advance  only  with  the  progress  of  society. 

It  can  exist  only  in  an  advanced  state  of  society. 

The  existence  of  science,  such  as  I  have  defined  it, 
meaning  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  presupposes 
opportunity  for  extensive  observation,  wide  intercourse 
between  men,  intense  and  uninterrupted  study,  com¬ 
plicated  and  almost  infinitely  varied  experiment,  and  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  any  of  these  effective.  Now  all  this  supposes  a  com¬ 
munity  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  accumulated  capital, 
of  fixed  and  ascertained  division  of  property,  of  ex¬ 
tended  division  of  labor,  and  of  the  result  of  all  these, 
such  opportunities  of  leisure  as  will  leave  to  every  man 
the  option  of  pursuing  any  path  of  life  which  his  predi¬ 
lections  may  point  out,  and  with  all  the  facilities  which 
his  researches  may  require.  Now  all  this  supposes  an 
advanced  state  of  society  ;  in  fact,  these  are  the  very 
criteria  by  which  its  advancement  is  determined.  So 
nearly,  indeed,  are  these  two  allied,  that  we  might  al- 
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most  assert,  that  the  progress  of  civil  society  might  gen¬ 
erally  be  measured  by  the  actual  facilities  which  it  af¬ 
fords  for  the  prosecution  of  science. 

To  illustrate  this  by  example.  Look  at  the  present 
state  of  astronomy,  and  the  certainty  with  which  it  is 
enabled  to  measure  and  weigh  the  mighty  masses  which 
compose  our  system,  and  to  predict,  for  a  thousand  years 
to  an  instant,  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  the  transit  of 
a  planet,  or  even  the  immersion  of  a  satellite.  Tell  me, 
if  you  will,  how  these  things  could  be  done,  I  will  not 
say  among  the  Hottentots  of  Africa,  or  the  Aborigines  of 
America,  or  under  the  melancholy  despotism  of  Turkey, 
but  how  could  they  have  been  done  even  in  the  warlike 
and  classical,  but  yet  barbarous  states  of  either  Greece 
or  Rome  ?  How,  in  former  times,  could  men  have  either 
made  or  compared  their  observations  ?  How  could  they 
have  commanded  leisure  to  have  elucidated  these  com¬ 
plicated  laws,  and  how  could  art  ever  have  attained  to 
such  perfection  as  could  bring  the  accuracy  of  these  laws 
to  the  test  of  so  almost  inconceivably  delicate  experi¬ 
ment?  Still  more  strongly  is  the  impossibility  of  this  sup¬ 
position  exposed,  when  we  consider  the  other  arts  and 
sciences,  optics,  metallurgy,  navigation  and  horology, 
with  which  the  science  of  astronomy  is  so  intimately 
connected.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  chemistry, 
political  economy,  physiology,  and  in  fact  to  every  other 
science. 

But  not  only  is  it  true  that  science  owes  its  origin  to 
society,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  can  only  advance  with 
the  progress  of  society.  To  illustrate  this  requires  but  a 
single  remark.  It  is  evident  that  as  wealth  and  leisure 
increases  and  security  of  persons  and  property  becomes 
more  perfectly  established,  a  greater  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  will  be  set  at  liberty  to  pursue  scientific  research, 
and  they  will  also  be  able  to  pursue  it  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  more  and  more  ample  means.  The  more  general 
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enjoyment  of  wealth  will  also  render  wealth  a  less  sig¬ 
nal  badge  of  distinction,  and  the  love  of  superiority  will 
turn  more  readily  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  renown. 
The  knowledge  of  natural  laws  is  also  rarely  unproductive 
of  profit,  and  accumulated  capital  will  frequently  be  di¬ 
rected  to  investigation,  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  sake  of 
pecuniary  advantage.  The  facilities  of  intercourse, 
which  mark  an  advancing  state  of  society,  while  they 
widely  and  rapidly  circulate  knowledge,  and  enable  men 
to  act  with  all  the  advantages  of  concert,  beget  a  gener¬ 
ous  rivalry,  and  quicken  the  human  intellect  to  its  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  effort.  These  and  various  other  causes, 
which  become  active  just  in  proportion  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  society,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  progress 
of  the  one  can  follow,  but  can  never  precede  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  other. 

I  think  we  may  therefore  proceed  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  science,  not  only  owes  its  origin  to  society,  but 
that  its  advancement  must  always  be  limited  by  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  society. 

I  remark,  in  the  second  place,  the  existence  and 
progress  of  society  depend  upon  the  existence  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  religion. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect,  will  easily  be 
convinced,  that  human  society  is  the  result  of  two  oppo¬ 
site  and  opposing  principles,  implanted  by  the  Creator 
in  the  bosom  of  every  individual.  Of  these  principles, 
the  first  may  be  denominated  impulsive  ;  they  are  those 
generally  designated  by  the  terms  desires,  passions,  or 
appetites.  Such  are  the  love  of  sensual  gratification,  in 
all  its  various  forms,  the  love  of  power,  the  love  of  fame, 
the  love  of  wealth,  and  also  the  love  of  society  itself. 
The  gratification  of  these  desires  is  human  happiness. 
Hence  the  immediate  tendency  of  these  impulsions  in 
man,  is,  to  exertion  for  the  sake  of  improving  his  own  con- 
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dition,  and  also  to  the  formation  of  society,  by  which 
alone  they  can,  in  any  extended  sense,  be  gratified. 

But  whoever  has  considered  the  nature  of  our  impul¬ 
sive  principles,  must  have  observed  them  pervaded  by 
this  remarkable  character  ;  they  have,  within  them¬ 
selves,  no  principle  of  limitation.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  love  of  power,  to  restrain  the  love  of  power.  Indul¬ 
gence  only  increases  its  intensity.  The  same  is  true  of 
sensual  gratification,  of  the  love  of  wealth,  or  of  any  oth¬ 
er  of  these  principles  of  our  constitution. 

But  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  these  impulses  be  not 
restrained,  society  cannot  exist.  Were  every  individual 
to  gratify,  without  control,  his  desires  for  property  or  for 
sensual  pleasure,  that  is,  were  every  individual  to  seize 
upon  whatever  he  desired,  simply  because  he  desired  it, 
not  only  society  could  not  exist,  but  our  race  would 
speedily  be  exterminated.  Thus,  these  very  impulsions, 
given  to  produce  our  happiness,  would,  by  their  unlimit¬ 
ed  gratification,  become  sources  of  misery,  and  defeat 
the  very  end  for  which  they  were  ordained  by  our  Crea¬ 
tor. 

Hence,  we  see  the  necessity  of  a  different,  an  oppos¬ 
ing  principle,  in  the  bosom  of  every  man,  which  shall 
prompt  him  to  restrain  the  indulgence  of  his  impulsive 
principles  within  the  limits  necessary  to  his  own  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  happiness  of  his  neighbor.  This  restrain¬ 
ing  principle  is  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  It  is  giv¬ 
en  us,  so  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  to  re¬ 
strain  our  impulsive  powers,  in  such  manner  that  they 
may  be  gratified,  not  merely  with  individual  but  also  with 
social  advantage. 

In  order  to  the  constitution  of  society,  both  of  these 
opposing  principles  must  be  in  constant  operation.  They 
are  to  the  social,  what  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  are  to  the  planetary  system.  Remove  the  one, 
and  all  matter  would  rush  towards  the  centre,  and  re- 
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main  forever  immovable.  Remove  the  other,  and  all 
matter  would  roam  in  wild  confusion  over  infinite  space. 
Disturb  the  balance  between  them,  and  irregularity, 
tending  strongly  to  dissolution,  would  instantly  ensue. 
Restore  it,  and  all  again  is  harmony.  Increase  the  one, 
without  increasing  the  other,  and  you  produce  fatal  dis¬ 
order.  Increase  the  one,  while  you,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  increase  the  other,  and  the  harmony  is  not  only  re¬ 
stored,  but  the  orbit  becomes  more  steadfast,  because 
less  liable  to  influence  from  disturbing  forces. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  impulsive  and  the  opposing  moral 
forces  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Remove  the  one,  and 
happiness  would  cease,  from  absence  of  desire.  Remove 
the  other,  and  it  would  perish,  from  universal  collision. 
Let  them  be  balanced,  and  society  is  stable.  Disturb  the 
equipoise,  and  the  foundations  of  society  are  moved. 
Increase  the  impulsive,  without  increasing  the  restrain¬ 
ing  power,  and  the  result  is  revolution.  Increase  the 
restraining,  in  the  same  ratio  as  you  increase  the  impul¬ 
sive  forces,  and  you  may  carry  forward  the  improvement 
of  society  to  any  point  which  the  most  sanguine  imagi¬ 
nation  can  conceive. 

Thus  you  see  the  possible  progress  of  society  is  always 
bounded  by  a  moral  limit.  Beyond  this,  it  can  never 
pass,  though  it  will  always  press  closely  upon  it.  The 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
quicken  the  impulsive  powers,  and  the  means  of  happi¬ 
ness  are  produced.  Thus  society  advances,  until  these 
very  powers  become  too  strong  for  the  restraints  then 
existing  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  result  is  civil  or 
foreign  war.  These  exhaust  the  resources  of  a  nation, 
oppress  it  with  poverty,  becloud  it  with  ignorance,  and 
the  impulsive  powers  are  again  brought  down  within  the 
control  of  the  existing  moral  restraints.  Thus,  societies 
of  men  are  held  together  for  ages,  by  the  force  of  mere 
brute  gregariousness,  inflicting  upon  themselves  those 
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awful  chastisements  which  God  has  affixed  to  moral 
evil,  rather  than  obey  the  voice  of  conscience  and  yield 
themselves  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  their  Creator. 

Thus  the  indulgence  of  the  passions,  beyond  the  limit 
prescribed  by  the  Creator,  defeats  its  own  object,  re¬ 
stricts  the  means  of  gratification,  and  keeps  down  the 
impulsive  powers  within  the  limit  of  the  existing  moral 
restraints.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  very  punishment 
itself  by  which  the  passions  are  chastised,  is  in  itself  a 
demoralizing  process,  and  tends  by  its  very  nature,  as  in 
the  instances  of  anarchy  and  war,  to  lessen  the  power 
of  moral  control.  Hence  a  nation  always  emerges  from 
this  baptism  of  blood,  more  corrupt  than  before,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  enjoying  only  a  diminished  amount  of  gratifica¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  course  of  nations  who  have  attained 
their  zenith  is  so  frequently  downwards  ;  and  hence  the 
reason  why,  when  their  path  has  become  retrograde, 
they  decline  with  such  accelerated  rapidity.  Thus  does 
Divine  Providence  exemplify,  in  the  case  of  communi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  its  invariable  moral  law, 
unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
abundance  ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  the  theory  of  human  society, 
I  turn  to  the  facts  which  the  history  of  man  presents. 
And  I  remark, 

1st.  The  dictates  of  conscience,  assisted  merely  by 
the  teachings  of  natural  religion,  are  insufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  restraining  power  which  shall  admit  of  a  state  of 
society,  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  progress  of  science. 

To  that  degree  of  civilization  of  which  natural  religion 
is  capable,  the  human  race  under  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces,  very  rapidly  attains.  Having  attained  to  it,  man 
for  a  while  remains  stationary,  but  he  never  can  pass 
beyond  it.  The  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  whole  heathen  world,  before  the  time  of  Christ 
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At  this  degree  of  civilization,  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
arrived,  even  before  the  commencement  of  our  historical 
records.  Their  monuments  and  temples,  which  were 
falling  into  decay,  long  before  the  time  of  our  earliest 
writers,  are  indications  of  as  cultivated  a  state  of  society 
as  existed  at  any  subsequent  era  during  the  whole  period 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  Greece  and  Rome  speedily  at¬ 
tained  to  the  same  elevation,  neither  could  advance  be¬ 
yond  it,  both  struggled  for  ages  to  maintain  it,  and  at  last, 
sunk  into  a  somewhat  qualified,  but,  in  fact,  into  a  second 
barbarism.  Thus  early  did  our  race  arrive  at  that  point, 
where  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  limit  which 
their  moral  condition  presented,  and  thus  hopeless  were 
the  efforts  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  proceed 
a  step  beyond  it.  The  experiment  was  surely  long 
enough  continued,  and  made  under  a  sufficiently  extend¬ 
ed  variety  of  circumstances,  to  establish,  beyond  contro¬ 
versy,  the  precise  amount  of  social  progress,  of  which  the 
then  existing  moral  conditions  were  susceptible  .It  is  on 
all  hands  confessed,  that  this  was  a  point  of  progress 

below  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
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tion  of  science. 

2.  Nominal  Christianity  is  unable  to  furnish  a  restrain¬ 
ing  power  which  shall  admit  of  that  state  of  society 
indispensable  to  the  cultivation  of  science. 

Christianity,  almost  immediately  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God,  perhaps  how¬ 
ever  to  teach  us  this  very  lesson,  was  allowed  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  mere  system  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  while 
its  moral  obligations  were  neglected  and  forgotten.  As 
our  greatest  curses  are  generally  our  blessings  perverted, 
so  did  it  prove  in  this  memorable  instance.  A  night  of 
darkness,  in  which  neither  sun  nor  stars,  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  years,  appeared,  brooded  over  the  human  family. 
A  few  centuries  of  bloodshed,  anarchy  and  oppression, 
had  produced  poverty  and  ignorance  sufficient  to  reduce 
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the  impulsive  powers  of  man  within  the  control  of  such 
moral  restraints,  as  could  exist  under  the  dominion  of  a 
system  which  displaced  natural  religion,  shut  up  the  ho¬ 
ly  oracles  of  truth,  and  substituted  in  their  place  a  theol¬ 
ogy  which,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  abolished  all  moral 
distinctions.  Sunk  to  this  abyss,  society  remained  help¬ 
less  for  ages.  And,  here  it  would  have  remained  for 
ever,  had  not  the  promulgation  of  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion  quickened  into  new  life  both  the  impulsive  and 
the  restraining  energies  of  man.  It  need  not  be  added, 
that  science  could  never  have  existed  under  that  state 
of  society  to  which  I  have  here  alluded. 

3.  At  the  Reformation,  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  with  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  were 
widely  disseminated  by  the  press  over  the  greater  part 
of  Christendom.  By  being  taught  the  duty  of  mutual 
love,  and  of  universal  respect  for  right,  under  the  awful 
sanctions  of  the  eternal  judgment,  every  man  learned 
the  limit  within  which  his  desires  might  be  gratified  ; 
and  that,  within  that  limit,  he  might  innocently  indulge 
them  to  the  uttermost.  Then  property  became  sacred. 
Laws  became  equal  and  just.  The  oppressed  began  to 
breathe  freely,  and  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor  was  re¬ 
laxed.  The  love  of  knowledge,  of  wealth,  of  honorable 
distinction,  and  acquired  by  honorable  means,  was 
breathed  into  the  bosom  of  man.  The  effect  was  elec¬ 
trical.  A  new  era  dawned  upon  the  world.  Pressing 
continually  upon  the  moral  limit,  as  that  limit  by  being 
better  understood,  has  become,  age  after  age,  both  wider 
and  stronger,  the  human  race  has  achieved,  in  a  few 
hundred  years,  what  it  before  toiled  in  vain  to  accom¬ 
plish,  in  as  many  thousand.  Since  that  time,  society  has 
arrived  at  that  point  of  civilization  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  sustaining  the  progress  of  science.  I  think  also  that 
every  one  must  admit  that,  under  no  state  of  society  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Reformation,  could  science,  such  as  it  now 
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is,  have  existed.  And,  I  think,  that  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  difference  between  this  and  every  other  age 
consists  in  the  existence  of  a  more  powerful  moral  re¬ 
straint  in  the  breast  of  every  individual  ;  a  restraint  im¬ 
posed  simply  and  solely  by  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  not  too  much  then  to  assert,  that  to  revealed  re¬ 
ligion  we  owe  that  state  of  civilization  in  which  alone 
such  science  can  exist,  as  renders  the  laws  of  nature  in¬ 
struments  available  to  the  production  of  the  happiness 
of  man.  We  remark,  once  more  and  lastly,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  further  development  of  the  moral  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  that  either  farther  progress  can  be  made 
or  even  that  what  has  been  gained  can  be  much  longer 
maintained. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  provides  for  the  utmost  de¬ 
velopment  of  every  faculty,  and  the  widest  gratification 
of  every  desire,  by  providing  a  moral  restraint  sufficient¬ 
ly  powerful  to  control  and  direct  the  strongest  impul¬ 
sions  of  which  man  is  susceptible.  It  inculcates  the  law 
of  universal  reciprocity  and  universal  benevolence,  upon 
man  individual,  and  man  social,  and  under  every  form  of 
relation  in  which  he  can  exist.  It  inculcates  this,  under 
the  most  affecting  motives,  the  love  of  God  to  man.  It 
presents  the  greatest  conceivable  reward,  an  eternity  of 
unchangeable  blessedness.  It  enforces  it  under  the 
most  solemn  sanctions,  an  eternity  of  hopeless  misery. 
The  human  mind  can  conceive  of  nothing  beyond  this, 
as  an  instrument  of  moral  restraint,  nor,  by  consequence, 
of  any  thing  so  well  adapted  to  secure  the  illimitable 
progress  of  our  race. 

But,  at  the  Reformation,  glorious  as  that  epoch  truly 
was,  the  Gospel  in  all  its  relations  was  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood  and  imperfectly  obeyed.  And,  although  some 
progress  has  since  then  been  made  in  bringing  its  prin¬ 
ciples  into  contact  with  the  mind  and  conscience  of  man, 
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yet  its  influences  have  been  thus  far  but  partially  felt  by 
the  masses  of  human  society.  Its  effects  are  exerted  up¬ 
on  individuals,  scattered  abroad  over  the  face  of  Christ¬ 
endom,  but  upon  the  people  at  large  they  are  incompar¬ 
ably  less  than  might  be  wished.  Communities,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  scarcely  begin  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  much  less  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  dictates.  The  effects  of  the  Gospel  up¬ 
on  communities  have,  thus  far,  been  only  indirect  and 
preventive.  The  examples  of  goodness  have  made  bad 
men  ashamed  of  vice,  and  thoughtless  men  admirers  of 
virtue,  without  either  rendering  the  one  truly  penitent, 
or  the  other  actively  virtuous.  If,  however,  its  partial 
Influences  have  been  thus  salutary,  what  may  not  be 
hoped,  when  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  shall  have 
been  subjected  to  its  authority.  The  sun  has  indeed  ris¬ 
en,  and  the  mountain  tops  are  already  basking  in  his 
beams,  but  although  the  plains  are  illuminated  by  re¬ 
flected  light,  yet  the  cold  dews  of  evening  still  rest  heav¬ 
ily  upon  them,  while  the  shades  and  darkness  still  hover 
over  the  valleys  beneath.  But  how  glorious  will  all  this 
seem,  when  green  valley,  and  silver  rivulet,  and  glassy 
lake,  and  wavy  plain,  and  pine-clad  mountain  are  re¬ 
flecting  back  the  quickening  effulgence  of  unclouded 
noon. 

But  that  unclouded  noon  has  not  yet  arrived.  God 
grant  it  may  speedily  come.  Whether  it  shall  come 
now,  prophetic  vision  hath  not  yet  foretold.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  improved  civilization,  in  consequence  of  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge,  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  have  given  an  en¬ 
ergy  to  human  passion,  and  have  taught  such  skill  in  de¬ 
vising  modes  by  which  it  may  be  gratified,  that  the  im¬ 
pulsive  powers  of  man  have  speedily  acquired  an  energy 
before  unprecedented.  That  they  are  already  fully  suf¬ 
ficient  to  balance  the  existing  forces  of  moral  restraint 


seems,  from  many  indications,  far  from  improbable.  The 
proof  of  this  is  seen  in  that  feverish  restlessness,  that 
growing  disregard  for  law,  that  universal  disrespect  for 
authority,  that  eagerness  for  war,  and  that  desire  for 
revolution,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  present 
time.  It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  a  single  official  note,  from  any  important  public 
functionary,  could  have  set  Europe  in  a  blaze.  War  is 
now  a  game  which  even  wise  kings  can  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  prevent  their  subjects  from  playing  at.  And 
if  kings  refrain  from  fighting  with  each  other,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  their  subjects  can  be  kept  from  fighting 
among  themselves.  The  people  are  every  where  very 
much  bent  upon  taking  the  social  fabric  to  pieces;  every 
individual  being  well  satisfied  that  he  could  quite  easily 
construct  a  better.  The  whole  history  of  our  globe 
seems  not  yet  to  have  convinced  men,  that  it  has  always 
been  found  very  difficult  to  improve  an  edifice,  by  level¬ 
ing  it  with  the  dust,  when  you  are  obliged  to  reconstruct 
it  out  of  the  very  same  materials. 

But  societies  can  never  remain  for  a  long  time  station¬ 
ary.  If  the  explosive  violence  of  human  passion  over¬ 
throw  the  buttresses  which  bind  together  the  social  ed¬ 
ifice,  the  whole  fabric  will  collapse  with  one  overwhelm¬ 
ing  crash.  The  natural  ferocity  of  the  human  heart, 
stimulated  and  directed  by  an  intelligence  to  which  it 
never  before  attained,  and  whetted  to  anguish  by  the 
splendors  of  helpless  opulence  every  where  within  its 
physical  power;  science  and  the  arts  furnishing  means  of 
destruction  before  unknown  and  capable  of  gratifying  to 
the  full  the  widest  love  of  slaughter;  the  press  raining 
down  over  every  land  one  horrible  tempest  of  fire-brands, 
arrows  and  death,  will  combine  to  form  a  scene  of  tri¬ 
umphant  havoc  such  as  the  pen  of  historian  hath  never 
yet  described,  nor  uninspired  imagination  ever  yet  concei¬ 
ved.  Thus,  civilization  will  be  swept  a  second  time  from 
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the  earth,  not,  as  before,  by  hordes  of  barbarians  from 
the  north,  bat  by  a  sanguinary  herd  of  her  own  degene¬ 
rate  children.  Nor  is  this  idea  at  all  chimerical.  With¬ 
in  the  memory  of  many  of  you,  this  drama  has  been  en¬ 
acted  in  the  most  civilized  and  polished  nation  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  France  was  deluged  in  blood,  her  treasures  wast¬ 
ed,  and  the  continent,  from  Moscow  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  was  whitened  with  the  bones  of  Frenchmen,  be¬ 
fore  the  turbulence  of  passion,  once  ascendant,  was 
brought  within  the  limit  of  the  moral  power  which  ex¬ 
isted  to  restrain  it. 

Now,  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  for  the  future,  our 
only  hope  is  in  the  increase  of  the  restraining  power  in 
man,  individual  and  social.  Without  this,  there  is  no 
hope  of  maintaining  the  stability  of  civilization,  even  in 
its  present  condition.  How  vain  is  then  the  hope  of  its 
permanent  advancement.  But  if  the  necessity  of  addi¬ 
tional  moral  restraint  is  confessed,  where  shall  we  look 
for  it,  but  to  that  revelation  which,  by  its  quickening 
and  restraining  influences,  first  gave  birth  to  science  and 
civilization,  and  by  which  alone  they  have  been  carried 
forward  to  their  present  development  ?  This  revelation 
alone  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  indefinite  so¬ 
cial  perfectibility.  Its  powers  of  impulsion  and  restraint 
are,  in  their  nature,  illimitable.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  stimulates  inquiry  and  invites  man  to  avail  himself, 
with  thankfulness,  of  every  source  of  happiness  with 
which  the  Creator  has  enriched  the  universe,  and  by 
which  he  has  intended  that  the  evils  of  man’s  apostacy 
shall  be  done  away  ;  on  the  other,  it  restricts  every  man 
to  such  use  of  the  benefits  which  he  may  procure,  as 
shall  interfere  with  the  rights  of  no  one  thing  that  lives; 
and  it  enforces  its  restriction  by  the  dread  alternatives 
of  an  eternity  of  bliss  and  an  eternity  of  wo.  And  hence, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  the 


ruler  and  the  citizen,  the  separate  individual  and  the 
collective  community,  are  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
moral  principles  of  revelation,  just  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  and  in  no  other,  can  civilization  and  science  ad¬ 
vance,  and  man  accomplish  those  destinies  which  are 
marked  out  by  his  Creator  upon  his  intellectual  and  mo¬ 
ral  constitution.  Thus  will  be  brought  to  pass  the  glo¬ 
rious  visions  of  many  a  prophetic  seer  who,  wrapt  in 
ecstatic  wonder,  has  seen,  afar  off,  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  Then  will  one 
moral  law,  pervading  heaven  and  earth,  unite  in  the 
same  song  of  praise  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  just  and 
the  humble  worshippers  on  this  lowly  footstool.  Then 
will  the  sources  of  happiness,  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
be  once  more  the  same,  for  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life 
which  groweth  on  either  side  of  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life  will  be  scattered  abroad  on  every  side,  for  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  nations. 

If  I  have  succeeded,  even  though  imperfectly,  in  the 
illustration  which  I  have  attempted,  I  have  shown  that 
revealed  religion,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
is  the  warmest  friend  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the 
most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  universal  promulgation 
of  truth  ;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  it 
has  given  existence  to  that  state  of  civilization  in  which 
alone  science  can  exist ;  and  that  by  its  aid  alone  can  so¬ 
ciety  be  so  carried  forward  as  to  allow  of  indefinite  scien¬ 
tific  progress. 

The  result  from  all  this,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  pres¬ 
ent  occasion,  may  be  stated  in  very  few  words. 

If  such  be  the  fact,  a  large  portion  of  the  duty  of  every 
instructer  of  youth  must  be  the  inculcation  of  religious 
principles  upon  the  minds  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  would  be  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  his 
obligations  to  science,  not  less  than  in  the  discharge  of 
his  obligations  to  God,  if,  while  he  stimulated,  by  in- 
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creasing  knowledge,  the  impulsive  powers  of  man,  he 
did  not  also  strengthen  the  restraining  principles  by 
which  alone  that  knowledge  can  be  made  a  blessing 
either  to  its  possessor  or  to  mankind.  Specially  imper¬ 
ative  is  this  obligation,  at  the  present  time,  when  in  our 
own  country  as  well  as  in  others,  the  social  fabric  is  al¬ 
ready  tottering  under  the  assaults  of  passion  I  fear  too 
strong  for  the  barriers  that  surround  it. 

And  again,  if  all  this  be  so,  how  appropriate  is  it  that 
we  daily  commend  to  the  protection  and  blessing  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  the  youth  committed  to  our  charge,  the 
welfare  of  this  University  whose  servants  we  are,  and 
the  interests  of  science  every  where  throughout  the 
earth.  And,  specially,  is  it  seemly,  that  while  in  devout 
gratitude,  we  acknowledge  every  additional  means  of 
usefulness  which  we  receive  from  his  hand,  we  should, 
first  of  all,  consecrate  whatever  he  has  given  us  to  the 
glory  of  Him  who  is  the  sole  and  underived  Author  of 
good  to  every  thing  that  exists.  This  is  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  now  assembled :  Let  us  then  unite  in 
prayer  while  we  dedicate  this  Edifice  to  the  service  and 
glory  of  Almighty  God. 

[The  Prayer  of  Dedication  was  extemporary,  and  the  author  found  himself,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  wholly  unable  to  recal  it.  It  is  therefore  of  necessity 
omitted.] 


NOTES. 


The  following  Notes  have  been  kindly  prepared  by  a  Friend  of  the  author , 
and  a  member  of  a  religious  denomination  different  from  his  own. 


RHODE-ISLAND  COLLE'GE. 

This  Institution  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1765,  by  “  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode-Island.”  It  was 
originally  established  at  Warren,  where,  in  the  year  1769,  the  first  Commencement 
was  celebrated.  In  the  year  1770,  it  was  permanently  fixed  in  Providence,  where, 
in  the  same  year,  the  first  College  edifice,  (now  University  Hall,)  was  erected. 

According  to  a  provision  in  the  Charter,  the  original  name  of  the  College  was, 
in  the  year  1804,  changed  to  that  of  Brown  University,  “  in  honor  of  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  benefactor.” 

HOPE  COLLEGE. 

In  the  year  1821 — 22,  the  second  college  edifice  was  erected,  by  the  Hon. 
Nicholas  Brown,  and  wholly  at  his  own  expense.  It  was  by  him  formally  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Corporation,  who,  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  donor,  whose  only 
sister  bears  the  name  of  Hope,  resolved  unanimously  that  the  new  building  should 
be  denominated  “  Hope  College.” 

MANNING  HALL. 

This  college  edifice,  the  third  which  has  been  erected,  is  built  of  stone.  Inclu¬ 
ding  the  Portico,  it  is  about  ninety  feet  in  length,  by  forty-two  in  width.  Its  height 
from  the  top  of  the  basement  is  forty  feet.  The  Library  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
first  floor  and  is  a  beautiful  room.  In  the  centre,  it  is  ornamented  with  a  double 
row  of  fluted  columns.  The  Library  is  sixty-four  feet  by  thirty-eight,  and  is  thir¬ 
teen  feet  high.  The  Chapel  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  exhibits  the  most  graceful 
proportions.  Its  length  and  breadth  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Library.  Its 
height,  however,  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet.  The  front  of  the  edifice  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  four  fluted  columns,  resting  on  a  platform  projecting  thirteen  feet  from 
the  walls.  Manning  Hall  is  situated  between  Lhiversity  Hall  and  Hope  College — 
equidistant  from  each.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  to  be  found  in  our  country.  Mr.  Russell  Warren  was  the  Architect;  Mr. 
Daniel  Hale,  the  Master  Mason,  and  Messrs.  Talhnan  &  Bucklin,  the  Master 
Builders. 


PRESIDENT  MANNING. 

In  1765,  the  Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.  was  elected  the  first  President  of 
Rhode-Island  College.  Dr.  Manning  was  born  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  1738. 
He  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Nassau  Hall,  (Princeton) — an  Institution 
which  has  numbered  among  its  sons  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
country.  He  was  graduated  in  1762,  and  soon  afterwards  was  settled  as  the  Pastor 
of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Morristown,  (N.  J.)  His  connexion  with  this  Church  was 
of  short  duration,  for,  it  would  seem  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1763,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Baptist  Church  in  Warren,  (R.  I.)  to  become 
their  Pastor.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  he  opened  a  Latin  School  in  that  town. 
In  an  authentic  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Manning,  written  by  John  Howland,  Esq. 
and  published  several  years  since,  in  the  Rhode-Island  Literary  Repository,  it  is 
stated  that,  although  Dr.  Manning  obtained  for  his  services  as  a  teacher  of  Latin 
and  as  Pastor  of  a  Church,  a  compensation  “  barely  sufficient  for  his  support,”  yet 
that,  amid  such  discouragements,  he  had  the  courage  to  commence  the  great  work 
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of  founding  Rhode- Island  College.  Of  this  College  his  Latin  School  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  germ.  Thus,  may  it,  with  truth,  be  said,  that  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  flourishing  literary  institutions  owed  its  origin  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  an 
humble  village  Pastor!  llow  emphatically  does  a  fact  like  this  illustrate  the  im¬ 
pulsive  power  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  the  elastic  vigor  of  Christian  principle! 

After  his  removal  to  Providence,  Dr.  Manning  became  the  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  that  town.  It  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to  quit,  forever,  his 
beloved  people  in  Warren.  To  avoid  a  separation  so  painful  to  his  sensibilites, 
he  even  proposed  to  resign  the  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed. 
To  this  proposition  his  influential  friends  would  not  listen,  and  they  persuaded  him 
to  abandon  all  thought  of  quilting  the  Presidentship  of  the  College.  The  duties  of 
his  responsible  office,  he  continued  to  discharge,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  and 
with  the  most  gratifying  success,  till  in  the  year  1776,  the  college  edifice  became 
first  a  barrack  for  the  militia,  and,  afterwards,  a  hospital  for  the  French  army, 
commanded  by  Count  Rochambeau.  This  interval  of  release  from  collegiate  occu¬ 
pations,  Dr.  M.  diligently  employed  in  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  and  in  various 
acts  of  social  benevolence,  which  the  perils  and  distresses  of  that  period  in  our  na¬ 
tional  history  prompted  him  to  perform.  After  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  1783,  the  college  edifice  was  purified  and  refitted  for  the  reception  of 
scholars,  and  the  business  of  instruction,  within  its  walls,  was  recommenced. 

In  the  year  1786,  during  the  existence  of  the  old  Confederation,  Dr.  Manning 
was  unanimously  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  represent  the  State  of 
Rhode-Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  appointment  he  wa3 
urgently  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  accept,  and  so  perilous  was  the  existing  crisis 
in  our  national  affairs  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  himself  from  the 
service  of  his  country.  During  his  absence  from  College,  one  of  the  Professors 
officiated  as  Vice-President. 

At  the  annual  Commencement  in  the  year  1790,  President  Manning,  as  if 
in  prophetic  anticipation  of  his  approaching  death,  requested  the  Corporation  to 
direct  their  attention  towards  some  suitable  person  as  his  successor.  On  the 
last  Sabbath  of  April,  1791,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  the  Church 
and  Society  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  his  faithful  minstry — 
and,  on  the  Sabbath  morning  of  July  24th,  while  uttering  the  voice  of  prayer, 
around  the  domestic  altar,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  which  he 
remained,  with  but  imperfect  consciousness,  till  the  ensuing  Friday,  when  he 
expired,  aged  53  years.  He  was  interred  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of 
veneration  and  love.  Over  his  grave,  the  Corporation  of  the  College  have  erected 
a  monument,  on  which  is  inscribed  a  faithful  record  of  his  worth,  as  a  Statesman, 
Scholar,  Gentleman  and  Chrstian. 

Dr.  Manning  presided  over  Rhode-Island  College,  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
six  years.  Although  nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  yet  the 
memory  of  his  virtues  and  various  accomplishments  is  still  fresh  in  the  souls 
of  those  who  once  caught  from  his  lips  the  spirit  of  classic  beauty,  and  the  lessons 
of  imperishable  truth.  The  gentleman,  who  at  his  own  expense  erected  the  beauti¬ 
ful  edifice,  which  has  just  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  was  a  collegiate 
pupil  of  Dr.  Manning.  Entertaining  an  almost  filial  veneration  for  his  early  teacher 
and  friend,  and  desiring  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  one  of  the  principal 
Founders  and  the  first  President  of  the  College,  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  has  given  to  this  beautiful  specimen  of  architectvire,  the  name  of 
M  anning  Hall.  By  this  venerated  name  may  it  be  known,  to  distant  genera¬ 
tions  in  our  land,  when  oblivion  shall  have  covered  with  its  pall  whatever  has  not 
been  done  for  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  truth! 

PRESIDENT  MAXCY. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.  D.  a  native  of  Attleborough,  (Mass.)  a  graduate  of 
the  College,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  one  of  its  Professors,  was  appointed  the 
successor  of  President  Manning.  Dr.  Maxcy  performed  the  duties  of  the  Presi¬ 
dentship,  from  1792,  till  1802 — when  he  resigned  his  office,  having  been  appointed 
President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  (N.  Y.)  He  was  subsequently  elected 
President  of  the  University  of  South -Carolina,  at  Columbia,  where,  after  a  long 
period  of  official  service,  he  died  in  the  year  1820,  aged  52.  It  is  sad  to  think  how 
scanty  are  the  memorials  of  this  gifted  and  accomplished  man.  He  embodied,  in  an 


enduring  form,  none  of  his  noble  thoughts ;  and,  but  for  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
friendship,  even  the  present  generation  would  hardly  know  how  versatile  and  com¬ 
manding  were  his  powers  of  Intellect — how  brilliant  his  fancy — how  captivating 
his  eloquence.  It  is  sad  to  think,  that  of  that  eloquence,  upon  which  mixed  mul¬ 
titudes  and  youthful  academicks  once  hung  with  delight,  there  will  soon  be  left 
naught  but  a  dim,  traditionary  recollection  ! 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  the  Hon.  James  Fenner  has  obligingly  lent  to 
the  writer  of  these  Notes,  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Dr.  M.  originally  published 
in  a  Charleston  newspaper.  From  this  sketch,  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  M.  possess¬ 
ed  unrivalled  skill  in  imparting  instruction.  “  His  pupils  often  acknowledged  that 
they  acquired  a  clearer  perception  of  the  beauties,  or  subtilties,  or  errors  of  a  wri¬ 
ter,  bv  listening  to  his  remarks  upon  them,  than  even  by  a  tolerably  studious  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  work  itself.  Skilled  as  he  was  in  metaphysics  and  divinity,  he  was 
equally  conversant  with  classical  Literature  and  Belles  Lettres.  Perfectly  familiar 
with  criticism,  he  expounded  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  with  the  ease,  and 
clearness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  a  master.”  In  praise  of  his  talents  as  a  preach¬ 
er  the  language  of  the  sketch  is  enthusiastic — but  no  one  who  ever  listened  to  Dr. 
M.  will  complain  that  it  is  extravagant  :  “  He  was  a  remarkably  powerful  and 
fascinating  preacher.  Few  men  have  ever  equalled  him  in  the  impressive  solemni¬ 
ty  and  awful  fervor  of  his  manner.  There  was  nothing  turgid,  or  affected,  or  fan¬ 
atical.  His  delivery  was  founded  upon  the  purest  principles  of  eloquence,  and, 
like  his  mind,  was  at  once  sublime  and  simple.  His  voice  was  unquestionably  the 
most  clear  and  articulate  I  have  ever  heard.  No  syllable  of  his  discourse  was  ever 
lost.  Every  portion  of  a  word  was  uttered  with  a  clearness  and  precision,  as  if, 
upon  the  distinctness  of  its  enunciation,  the  efficacy  of  the  whole  depended.  But 
though  his  general  manner  was  rather  mild  than  vehement,  and  rather  solemn  than 
impetuous,  yet  he  sometimes  exhibited  an  eloquence  animated  and  impassioned  in 
the  last  degree,  and  which  carried  with  it,  as  with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  a  tor¬ 
rent,  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  his  audience.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  burst 
of  feeling  with  which  he  delivered  an  apostrophe  to  the  Grave,  at  a  funeral  dis¬ 
course  upon  the  death  of  a  student,  and  which  by  a  spontaneous  and  electric  im¬ 
pulse  clothed  the  whole  assembly  in  tears.” 

PRESIDENT  MESSER. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  then  a  Professor,  was  elect¬ 
ed  the  successor  of  President  Maxcy.  With  a  success  highly  honorable  to  his  talents 
and  learning,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  College  till  the  year  1826 — when,  upon  his 
resignation,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  Messer  is  still  living. 
Long  may  friendship  plead  this  apology  for  withholding  a  more  ample  tribute  to  his 
acknowledged  worth. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY, 

A  LIBERAL  AND  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION. 

Brown  University  was  founded  by  the  Baptists — and  it  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Baptists.  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  may  it  be  considered  as  a  Sectarian  Insti¬ 
tution.  To  the  grand  principles  of  religious  toleration,  on  which  it  was  founded,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  improper  briefly7  to  advert.  These  principles  are  unequivocally 
recognised  in  the  Charter,  and  through  every  stage  in  the  history  of  the  College 
they  have,  it  is  believed,  been  preserved  inviolate. 

The  Charter  provides  that  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  two  branches — the 
Board  of  Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Trustees — the  former  comprising  twelve  mem¬ 
bers,  the  latter  thirty-six.  Of  the  twelve  Fellows,  eight  must  be  Baptists — but  the 
remaining  four  must  be  chosen  from  other  denominations  of  Christians.  Of  the 
Trustees,  twenty-two  must  be  Baptists,  five  Episcopalians,  five  Friends,  and  four 
Congregationalists.  In  determining  these  proportions,  originally,  reference,  it  is 
supposed,  was  had  to  the  existing  state  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  at 
the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  Charter.  Of  the  Officers  of  Instruction,  the  President 
alone  is  required  to  be  a  Baptist.  The  College  is  more  than  once  denominated  by 
the  Charter  as  “a  liberal  and  catholic  institution.”  That  this  noble  appellation  is 
not  undeserved,  the  following  extract  from  that  Instrument  will  plainly  show  : 
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“  It  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  That  i#it,o  this  liberal  and  catholic,  institu¬ 
tion  shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests:  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  hereof  shall  forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of  con¬ 
science:  and  that  the  places  of  Professors,  Tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  alone  excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for  all  denominations  of  Protestants: 
and  that  youth  of  all  religious  denominations  shall  and  inay  be  freely  admitted  to 
the  equal  advantages,  emoluments  and  honors  of  the  College  or  University ;  and 
shall  receive  a  like  fair,  generous  and  equal  treatment,  during  their  residence  there¬ 
in,  they  conducting  themselves  peaceably,  and  conforming  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
thereof.  And  that  the  public  teaching  shall,  in  general,  respect  the  sciences;  and 
that  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinions  shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and 
classical  instruction:  although  all  religious  controversies  may  be  studied  freely,  ex¬ 
amined  and  explained,  by  the  President,  Professors  and  Tutors,  in  a  personal, 
separate  and  distinct  manner,  to  the  youth  of  any  or  each  denomination:  and  above 
all,  a  constant  regard  be  paid  to,  and  effectual  care  taken  of,  the  morals  of  the 
College.  ” 

In  the  following  paragraph  from  the  existing  Laws  of  the  College,  the  same  broad 
principles  are  recognised. 

“  The  right  of  Christians  of  every  denomination  to  enjoy  without  molestation 
their  religious  sentiments,  is  fully  allowed;  nevertheless,  as  the  public  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  a  moral  duty,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  every  student  shall  de¬ 
signate  to  the  President  or  other  officer  named  by  him,  some  place  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  which  he  chooses  to  attend,  and  he  shall  attend  such  place  of  worship  on  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  of  every  first  day  of  the  week.” 

The  Statutes  of  the  College,  passed  in  1783,  clearly  evince,  that,  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  its  founders  were  animated  with  the  most  liberal  and  catholic  spirit. 
According  to  these  statutes,  those  students  who  regularly  observed  the  seventh  day 
as  the  Sabbath,  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law  which  required 
“  every  student  to  attend  public  worship  where  he,  or  his  parents  or  guardians, 
shall  think  proper.”  Those  who  statedly  attended  the  Friends’  meeting,  were  ex¬ 
pressly  “  permitted  to  wear  their  hats  within  the  College  walls,”  & c.  And  “  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion”  were  formally  exempted  from  the  law  which 
commanded,  on  penalty  of  expulsion,  that  no  student  should  deny  the  divine  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Furthermore,  at  their  annual  meeting,  in 
1770,  the  Corporation  passed  a  resolution  appointing  the  President  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  inform  a  distinguished  Jew  in  the  city  of  Charleston  (S.  C.)  that  “  the 
children  of  Jews  may  be  admitted  into  this  Institution,  and  entirely  enjoy  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  own  religion,  without  any  constraint  or  imposition  whatever  !”  These 
are  curious  and  valuable  memorials  of  by-gone  times.  They  indicate,  on  the  part 
of  the  founders  of  the  College,  a  delicate  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  a 
generous  attachment  to  the  principles  of  religious  toleration,  for,  which  it  is  believed, 
no  parallels  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  similar  Institutions. 

Every  College  in  New-England,  and  most  of  the  Colleges  in  the  Middle  States, 
are  under  the  control  of  some  particular  religious  denomination.  The  Charter  of 
no  one  of  them,  except  that  of  Brown  University,  secures  to  several  leading 
sects  of  Christians  the  right  for  ever  to  share  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs. 

With  many  of  our  American  Colleges,  Theological  Schools  are  connected. 
Brown  University  is,  and  always  has  been,  without  one.  Tlmt  Institution  is,  in 
the  language  of  its  Charter,  “  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  vernac¬ 
ular  and  learned  languages,  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.” 

In  many  Colleges,  the  students  are  compelled  to  attend  publick  worship,  on  the 
Sabbath,  at  some  particular  place,  which  is  designated  by  law.  In  this  matter, 
the  students  of  Brown  University  are,  by  law,  allowed  an  uncontrolled  choice. 

Finally,  with  confidence  may  it  be  asserted,  that,  in  Brown  University,  no  Offi¬ 
cers  of  Instruction  and  no  students,  who  happen  not  to  be  Baptists,  and  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  there  are  many,  are  ever  made  to  feel  that  “sectarian  differences  of  opinions,” 
diminish,  in  any  degree,  their  privileges,  their  usefulness,  or  their  happiness. 


